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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


Il 


RECOVERY OF THE LOST CALENDAR. 


ie would seem that our Egyptologists have been mistaken in 


assuming that the Egyptians had no Chronological System, nor 
any fixed era or starting point. We have seen, in our former arti- 
cle, that they had a calendar by which all dates and epochs were 
measured and located, that the epoch 4242 B. C., was one of the 
starting points in their historic chronology, and that they divided up 
the great Sothic Cycle of 1460 years with forty-eight lesser cycles of 
thirty years each, and was commonly known as festivals called 
‘*hibu set,” or great solemnities. The kings, it is true, dated their 
individual annals by their regnal years, and the dates of a king’s 
accession and demise were commonly placed on record by the 
priests; so that the entire length of his reign could be known, and 
no special care was taken to distinguish the years of his sole reign 
from those during which he was associated with his predecessor. 
Neither, as a general rule, were contemporary dynasties distinctly 
marked. Butthe fact has been forgotten that the dates of the king’s 
accession and death, and all other notable events were linked to- 
gether by being made parts of a ‘‘ Thirty-year Calendar or Cycle,” 
which stood in successive order in the list of forty-eight smaller 
cycles, forming the great Sothic Cycle of 1460 years, of which each 
king’s accession formed one of the notable events in some one of 
these forty-eight cycles of thirty years each. The following chrono- 
logical synopsis of the Calendar—tabulating three entire Sothic 
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Cycles of 1460 years each, with the series of forty-eight cycles 
forming this one grand period—will illustrate this Egyptian system 
of chronology. The following table begins with the first cycle, 
and with the first month Thoth, when the Sothic cycle begins. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE SOTHIC CYCLE OF 1460 YEARS. 


First Sothic Cycle: 4242 B. C.—2782 B.C. 


B. C. 
4242.000 
4211.583 
4181.167 
4150.750 
4120, 334 
4089.917 
4059. 504 
4029.084 


3846. 583 
3816.167 
3785.750 
3755-334 


Second Sothic Cycle: 


B. C. 


2782.000 


2538.667 
2508.250 
2477-834 


» .0@.02898.334 








3481.583 
3451.167 


2782 B. C.—1322 B. C. 


B. C. 


2143.250 
. .2112.834 
2082. 427 
2052.000 
2021.583 
1991. 167 
1960.750 
1930. 334 
1899.917 
1869,504 
1839.084 
1801.667 
1778.250 





B.C. 
3207.834 
3177-427 
3147.000 


. .3116.583 
. .3086. 167 


3055-750 
3025.334 
2994-917 
2964. 504 
2934.084 
2903.667 
2873.250 
2842.834 
2812.427 
2782.000 


B. Cc. 


. -1747.834 


1717.427 


. .. 1687.000 
.. .1656.583 
-. .1626. 167 


1595-750 
1565.334 


.1352.427 
1322.000 
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Third Sothic Cycle: 1322 B. C.—139 A. D. 


B.C. B.C. B.C. 
1322.000 < IV 287.834 
1291.583 257-417 
1261.167 
1230.750 X m 196.583 
XXXVIII .... 166.167 
XXXIX 
622.417 


1048.250 ) 531.167 

1017.834 
See 987.417 470.334 
- 439-917 


In this table we have recovered the long lost Sothic Chronologi- 
cal Calendar by which Egyptian testivals were regulated, numbered 
and classified, and their chronological place and date in history 


determined. Henceforth this calendar will form a working scale 
for future Egyptologists, who may feel disposed to use it; as it will 
materially help to classify the dynasties, so as to present them in 
something like a close approximate historic form. By way of illus- 
tration we may say in a few words, the date of Khufu and pyramid 
kings of the [Vth dynasty will date from 2782 B. C. The date of 
Pepi I. of the VIth dynasty, will be 2688 B. C.; of Usurtasen I., 
the date will be 1627 B. C. A new pheenix period began in 1903 
B. C., in the reign of Aahmes of the XVIIIth dynasty, at the close 
of the XXVIIIth cycle. The twin obelisks of Thothmes III. at 
Thebes and Heliopolis, will have the dates 1805 and 1836 B. C. 
Rameses II. will be 1684, and Menophies will close the forty-eight 
cycles in the second Sothic cycle of 1460 years at the date 1322 B. 
C. Thus we contend the Egyptians always had a chronology, and 
counted their number of festivals by classifying them in this series of 
forty-eight ‘‘Thirty-year Cycles” in 1460 years. The starting 
point and zero of the second series being the epoch 2782 B. C. 
The now famous ‘‘ Tablet of 400 years” found at San, erected by 
Rameses II., was based on this thirty year cycle calendar. 

I think it not improbable that the restoration of this Calendar 
will do more than any other agency to restore the lost chronology of 
the Egyptian nation. Out of ten obelisks, four distinctly state that 
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they were erected at the first festival, or third year of a thirty-year 
cycle. Such are those of Thothmes III. at Thebes and Heliopolis ; 
Usurtasen’s obelisk, the one in New York, and the Campensis at 
Rome, erected by Psammetichus II. These obelisks are virtually 
chronological monuments of the existence of this lost Sothic Cal- 
endar, which appears to have been in popular use in every age as 
far back as the beginning of the Egyptian empire. Theon the as- 
tronomer declares that the complete Sothic Cycle of 1460 years 
ended in 139 A. D.; and all along the centuries backwards its 
existence can be traced. 

The mode of reckoning by this thirty-year calendar was as simple 
as with the modern calendar we use to-day. The cycle was reck- 
oned as the first, second, third, fourth, and so on successively to the 
forty-eighth cycle which ended the series, and completed the Sothic 
Period of 1460 years. The cycle of Khufu would be called the 
first thirty-year cycle in the series, having the date of 2782 B. C. 
The cycle of Pepi I. would be the third thirty-year cycle in the 
series with the date 2687 B. C. The cycle of Usurtasen’s obelisk 
would be the fifth, with the date 2627 B. C.; and the obelisks of 
Thothmes III. would be the thirty-first and thirty-second, with the 
dates 1836 and 1806 B. C. The coronation of Rameses II. in 1684 
B. C. would begin the thirty-sixth cycle in the series. Whilst the 
commencement of the Apis Periods of twenty-five vague years 
would close the second Sothic Period of 1460 years with the year 
1322 B. C. In this way the whole Sothic Calendar was chronolog- 
ically connected in one unbroken chain from 4242 B. C. to 139 A. 
D., as given in the table above referred to. 

By this means the great Sothic Cycle was simplified and divided 
into convenient festival periods of three years, ten of which made 
what was called a ‘‘ Thirty-year Cycle.” These festival periods 
were adapted to suit the popular taste for short recurrent festivities, 
whilst they enabled the scientist and astronomer to correct any error 
that may have crept into the vague or civil year. 

My next article will show how this Sothic Calendar was used and 
applied historically, under the title of ‘‘ Bible Chronology on an 
Egyptian Basis,” with a table of dates from Creation to Christian Era. 


S. Beswick, C. E. 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


KOPTOS. 


ROSSING the. great valley of the Nile about five hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river, there is a valley running 
West and East from the Libyan Desert to the Red Sea. Just where 
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these valleys cross stood the city of Koptos, an important commer- 
cial center in ancient days, but where now is only a small vil- 
lage, which the great Egyptian traveller, Captain Norden, passed 
without stopping to notice. On this site Dr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie has recently conducted some very extensive excavations, and 
been rewarded by important discoveries. The value of most of 
these can be rightly appreciated only by Egyptologists, by whom 
they are estimated very highly. But some facts which he has made 
known have a much wider interest. It is proposed to refer to two 
or three that may entertain the general reader. 

Here there existed for thousands of years, commencing at a date 
long anterior to that of Abraham—an age which transfers Greek 
and Roman records to modern history—a great commercial city, 
with its forgotten generations of ambition, traffic and conflict. Here 
was a manufactory of pottery, with its art developments of a very 
high order. Here was transacted a great business with Arabia by 
way of Red Sea shipping. Commerce and war are as ancient as 
man. And so is religion. Here stood the temple of the great god 
Min, the personification of the generative principle or productive 
power in Nature, the demiurge, or creator of all. His hieroglyph 
was a ball between two wedges, placed on a bracket. He is rep- 
resented holding up one arm with a flail. He was worshipped as 
Lord of Koptos, giver of life, stability, and good fortune, like Ra. 
There is little in the recovered inscriptions that gives much light 
upon the religious thought of the age, except perhaps the frequent 
call for more offerings of all things worth having, which indicates the 
priestly rather than the popular idea. There are two fragments of 
sculpture, on each of which a tame dog is represented under the 
chair of somebody. In one the animal’s name is given as Hemu- 
ma, in the other the gentleman is said to be ‘‘a jolly good fellow,” 
so perhaps may be best rendered the inscription. In another slab we 
find some gentlemen punting; here, too, is a dog, with a chain on 
his neck, his name is ‘* Good dep” or ‘* Dep nepher.” These were 
all done centuries prior to the days of the Hebrew patriarchs. 
There were good wives in those days. Haanks is said to be ‘‘ the 
joy of her husband, satisfying the heart of her consort.” In this 
fragment there occurs the phrase, ‘‘ the gods of the dwelling-places 
on high.” And there were good men too. King Rahotep, who 
had ‘* Hu (the god of taste) and Sa (the god of intellect) within 
him; he ruled well, and was an asylum for all people sleeping not 
at night nor resting in the day in serving the gods and seeking the 
good of the land.” That is to say, supposing monumental inscrip- 
tions can be relied upon. 
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The curiosity of the account of the discoveries is a long decree 
of Antef V. deposing a prince of Koptos. It was engraven on the 
south side of the east entrance to the temple. The slab has been 
placed in Gizeh museum. The Antefs reigned, it is supposed, be- 
tween four and five thousand years ago. The inscription has refer- 
ence to Teta, the son of Minhetep. It is with pleasure we record 
his name; and why? Because the object of the proclamation was to 
depose him from his office and consign him to oblivion. ‘‘ Blasted 
be his name,” says the hyeroglyphs; ‘‘ let not his name be remem- 
bered.” He had been guilty of harboring in the temple some 
persons who were called enemies to the king. Whether this arose 
from good nature wishing to shield fugitives, or whether these were 
heretics of the great god Min, or whether they were proscribed 
political radicals, or whether he had established an underground 
railway for runaway slaves, cannot now be told. It is enough that 
he was cursed, his son and his son’s son, his heir and his heir’s heirs. 
‘« May they be cast abroad on the earth.” ‘Let his writings in 
the temple be erased, and from every roll in the government office.’ 
Any king or ruler forgiving him was denounced. ‘‘And every ad- 
ministrator or prince who shail approach the Lord to forgive him, 
let his people, his possessions, and his lands be given to the endow- 
ment of Father Min.” Surely it was a tremendous curse. It 
sounds singularly petty, and puerile, and peppery to-day. The 
priests must have been behind this commination. It is rather 
amusing that they were to get endowments from anyone who sought 
the sinner’s pardon from on high. That was regarding the man as 
verily past praying for, and indicates he had some friends. And 
what is the effect? That grand ambition so dear to the heart of the 
ancient Egyptian, to have his name remembered, has been fulfilled. 
The names of his detractors have perished. Kings and priests and 
rulers are forgotten. But to-day we remember, preserved by the 
very means intended to destroy it, the name of Teta, son of Min- 
hetep. 

Of course that ubiquitous old rogue, Rameses II., the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, comes in. The rascal, as we know, tried to get 
his name on every monument, unscrupulously erasing others. He 
wanted all the glory of Egyptian history for himself. Here is found 
a new light on his character. He was a great cant. A stela of 
black quartzose stone was turned up, upon which had been an older 
inscription, but it had been erased and re-engraved in a coarse and 
inflated style, which asserts that Rameses “like the sun, had brought 
wealth and prisoners,” &c., but ‘‘it was not the army that caused 
them to bring them, it was the gods of every country that caused 
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the great princes to bring themselves to the King Rameses, the 
son of the sun, to convey their gold, silver and malachite vases, 
their herds of horses, goats and sheep. It was not a prince who 
went to fetch them; it was not horsemen that went to fetch them. 
It was Ptah, father of the gods, that placed all lands and countries 
under his feet forever,” and so on. 

So, spending energies in commerce and war, worshipping ac- 
cording to their light and cursing according to their darkness, loving 
and being loved, seeking fame, wealth, and glory, these men lived 
their lives, and each in his time and turn reached the great place 
of the weighing of hearts, and passed into the hall of double truth, 
entering into his eternal destiny for weal or woe. 


J. Hunt Cooke. 


AMERICAN WORK AT CORINTH. 


ing January, 1896, Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell Uni- 

versity, at that time a professor in the American School of 
Archeology, at Athens, published the first news that the Greek 
Government had granted the school the exclusive privilege of ex- 
cavating at the site of ancient Corinth. This fact was stated to be 


of the greatest importance to the school and a signal honor to 
American scholars, because the site of Corinth was believed to be 
one of the most promising opportunities for excavation on Greek 
soil. It was practically untouched, and had always afforded many 
puzzling problems to the archeologist. Consequently it offered an 
unequalled chance for scholars to gain distinction and renown in 
making important discoveries. Americans were flattered by the 
confidence reposed in them by the Greek Government in intrusting 
to them this valuable privilege. The expectations thus aroused 
were not disappointed. Funds were promptly contributed, and the 
work which was begun is thus described in a recent circular issued 
by the Archeological Institute of America, under whose auspices 
it was carried on: 

‘¢In March, 1896, the American School at Athens, under the lead 
of its director, Dr. Rufus B. Richardson, began excavations at old 
Corinth. Up to that time practically nothing had been done toward 
determining the topography of ancient Corinth. Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
work on the site of the old Doric temple had merely served to deter- 
mine the dimensions of this structure. The excavations made by the 
Greek Archeological Society in 1891, under the direction of the 
ephor, M. Skias, had resulted in the discovery, at the east of the 
present village, of foundations of private houses, and of some build- 
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ings which the excavator believed justified him, in consideration of 
the apparent course of the highways leading from Corinth to 
Lechzeum, in locating the agora near that point. In this conclusion 
M. Skias seems to have been in error. 

‘¢ Little remained to guide the present excavations except the re- 
mains of the old Doric temple and the course of the aqueducts. It 
was not even certain that the Roman city which Pausanias saw and 
described was situated precisely on the site of the Greek city, though 
it was evident from Pausanias’ words that some of the buildings 
within the limits of the Roman City were restorations of earlier 
Greek buildings. In order to utilize Pausanias’ account it was of 
prime importance to discover the Roman agora. For this purpose 
the determination of the site of the theatre, of which, strange to 
say, there were no visible traces, was of great importance, inas- 
much as it is twice mentioned in the account. The old temple 
formed no perfectly certain guide, for the double reason that its 
name was unknown and that there was no assurance of its being one 
of the temples mentioned by Pausanias. The only course was, 
therefore, to run trial trenches at spots where tbere seemed a gen- 
eral likelihood of finding clews. These trenches, about twenty-five 
in number, were dug in various places in and about the present 
village over an area nearly a kilometer wide. Most of them, how- 
ever, were within 250 yards of the old temple. Though all, or 
nearly all, these branches came upon ancient remains, nothing 
offering any clue to the topography was found, until late in May the 
theatre was discovered, and about 300 yards from it a finely paved 
way evidently marking the proximity of the agora. With this the 
excavations reached the end of their purely tentative stage. The 
clew had been found, and the starting point for systematic work 
had been definitely ascertained. Exactly what was hoped for as 
the result of the first year’s campaign had been attained. The site 
of the theatre and the approximate site of the agora had been found. 


It had also been ascertained that the Roman city was built directly 
upon the ruins of the old Greek city. A Roman theatre, for in- 
stance, had been built directly over the ruins of the Greek. 

‘¢ The plans for the next year include: 

‘¢ First—The expropriation and purchase of sufficient land to en- 
able the excavators to lay bare a considerable area, near the paved 
way mentioned above, and to clear up, possibly, the orchestra of the 
theatre. Land is not dear. The Greek Government interposes to 
effect expropriation of all that is needed, and bears itself one-fourth 
of the expense. Two thousand dollars will purchase all that is 
needed for the first two years’ work. 
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*«Second—The depth of the earth to be removed, reaching in 
some places fifteen feet, requires in the interest of economical effort 
the use of a track and dump cars. Five hundred dollars is sufficient 
for this equipment, which will amply pay for itself in two years. 

‘* Labor is cheap. A laborer’s ordinary wages are 28 cents per 
day. With a hundred laborers, the usual quota, excavating will 
cost about $200 per week. A campaign of ten weeks requires, 
therefore, about $2,000. 

‘¢ The need is then as follows: For the purchase of land, $2,000; 
for track and cars, $500; for excavating expenses, $2,000; total, 
$4,500. 

‘¢ To meet this expense there is on hand, from the collections of 
1895-96, about $1,500. For the remainder, namely, $3,000, we 
must appeal to the generosity and public spirit of private individ- 
uals. The American School derives no support from the State, as 
is the case with the German, French and English schools, the two 
former of which have each double the income applicable to the sup- 
port of the American School. If we are forced by lack of funds to 
relinquish this great opportunity, the finest now afforded by any ex- 
cavating site outside of Athens, it will be quickly taken up by oth- 
ers, who will wonder why, after all the difficulty, uncertainty and 
pioneering, we should withdraw from so promising an undertaking 
just as success, from the scholar’s point of view, is assured. 

‘¢The council of the Archeological Institute of America invites 
contributions for the continuance of these excavations at Corinth 
under the direction of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. The work should be begun in the latter part of March. 

‘¢ Subscriptions may be sent to Gardiner M. Lane, No. 44 State 
street, Boston, treasurer of the school at Athens.” 


HERODOTOS AND THE SPHINX, 


To the Editor of Biblia :— 


I will now answer my own question, propounded in the January 
number of Bisiia, Why does not Herodotos mention the Sphinx in his 
history of Egypt? After devoting considerable time to the considera- 
tion of the question, I have come to the conclusion that he did not 
see it—that it was buried by the sands of the desert at the time of 
his visit; an accident to which it was often exposed, as we learn 
from the monuments, and from recent explorations. 

Strabo, the geographer, and Diodoros Siculus, both visited 
Egypt early in the first century, but, though they give very good 
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accounts of the Pyramids, neither mention the Sphinx, from which 
we should infer that it was buried out of sight at the time of their 
visit. But we have monumental evidence that it was unburied a 
few years later. According to Ebers Z’Egyptie: Du Caire a Phile, 
it was unearthed during the prefecture of Balbillus, who was ap- 
pointed governor of Egypt by Nero, about A. D. 56, and a tablet 
found, of Thothmes IV., bearing an inscription in which he is un- 
derstood to record a dream, in which Ra Hamarchis, whose em- 
blem the Sphinx was, promised him long life and prosperity, if he 
would clear the figure from the desert sand that had buried it. The 
plaint of Hamarchis is quite pathetic: ‘* The sand in the district 
in which I have my existence has covered me up. Promise me 
that thou will do what I wish in my heart,” viz., uncover me. And 
the king, when he awoke, determined that he would ; saying to him- 
self, ‘* I see how the dwellers in the temples in the city honor this 
god with sacrificial gifts, without thinking of freeing from sand the 
work of King Kafra.” And the highest Egyptian authority, Brugsch 
Bey (Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaohnen, c. ix.) tells us that 
he did; ‘* He cleared away the sand, and set free the gigantic body 
of the Sphinx. After this had been done, in the very first days of 
his reign, he erected this memorial stone.” This was in the first 
century of our era, probably soon after the visits of Strabo and 


Diodoros. We know it was exhumed by Caviglia in 1816, and 
subsequently by both Mariette and Maspero, only, however, to be 
reburied in a few years. And this must ever be the fate of this 
great monument, whose site, many feet below the level of the pyra- 
mids, must always expose it to the sweep of the sands from the 
Libyan desert. 


aes eee ee J. T. Perres. 
*¢ THERE WERE GIANTS IN THE EARTH IN THOSE DAYS.’’ 


(GENESIS VI. 4.) 


Bag CONTE says in his Geology that ‘** The Quartenary, and in- 

deed all previous ages were the reign of drute force and 
animal ferocity.” The Quartenary giant was made capable of meet- 
ing the brute force and animal ferocity. of that age. Berosus gives 
three distinct centers of man’s creation, and are they not referred to 
in the Bible? 

First. The Quartenary giant, perhaps the one that mythology 
ealls “‘ Uranus.” 

Second. ‘* The later man,” probably ‘* Nod,” the progenitor of 
the people of the land to which Cain was banished, and afterwards 
known as Turanians, and to-day as Turks. 
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Third. Adam, the first of the ten patriarchs before the Flood, 
whom Josephus called ‘‘ rulers,” and Berosus the ‘‘ Ten kings before 
the Flood.” 

The descendants of ‘‘Adam which was the son of God,” (Luke 
iv. 38), ‘*saw the daughters of” (the Turanians) ‘* men that they 
were fair; and they took them wives of all which they chose. 
And the Lord said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man 
for that he” (the Adam) ‘‘also is flesh; yet his days shall be a 
hundred and twenty years. (There were gian/s in the earth in 
those days). And also after that when the sons of God came 
came in unto the daughters of” (these Turanians) ‘* men, and they 
bare children to them, the same became mighty men which were of 
old, men of renown.” (Gen. vi: 1-4). We may reasonably suppose 
that these mighty men became men of renown, and overcame the 
Turanians, at about the same time that Menes commenced reigning 
in Egypt 4720 B. C. 

Prof. Petrie has discovered the tombs of the primal Mizraim. 
He calls them ‘‘A new race in Egypt.” He places their date at 
about 3,000 B. C. 


The Flood occurred 3,180 B. C. 
The Dispersion occurred 2721 B.C, 
The Mizraim settled in Egypt, 2672 B. C. 


Caphtorin, Mizraim’s youngest son, was located at Memphis, the 
old antediluvian Capital of Egypt. As the sixth dynasty was 
wiped out by the Flood, he would naturally be the first king of the 
seventh dynasty, which lasted seventy-five years. The eighth lasted 
146 years. The Caphtorim had now become quite strong. They 
revolted from Theban rule. Anarchy prevailed for six years. Man- 
etho says, ‘‘At length they made one of themselves king whose 
name was Saites.” He established the ‘ Fifteenth Dynasty.” 

The Thebans scornfully called them ‘‘The Shepherd Kings.” 
After a reign of 284 years they were conquered and expelled. ‘‘And 
the Avim which dwelt in villages even unto Garah, the Caphtorim 
which came forth out of Caphtor, destroyed them and dwelt in 
their stead.” (Deut. ii: 23). ‘* Have I not brought up Israel from 
Egypt? and the Philistines from Caphtor?” (Amos ix:7). ‘The 
Lord will spoil the Philistines, the remnant of the country of Caph- 
tor.” (Jer. xlvii:4.) 


J. C. Grace. 


Athens, Pa. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


™ lovers of the Scriptures and of the reverent and thorough 

study of them owe a debt to Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons 
who, after selling for many years the Oxford Bibles, as the best that 
could be produced, have now issued a series of Teachers’ Bibles, 
superior to the Oxford editions. They have done this by making 
new the supplementary matter and procuring for its preparation the 
best men in every line. Conder, Madden, Wilson, Harris, Mrs. 
Gibson, Peloubet, and William Wright, are among the number, of 
whom there are about forty. Then everything is illustrated, so that 
animals, plants, places, inscriptions, specimens of MSS., coins, 
weapons and sculptures are before the reader’s eye. This Bible 
also has, instead of the old triple list of Concordance, names and 
subjects, one list composed of different sizes of type and containing 
in addition to the usual contents, the reviser’s readings. I speak of 
this beoaues the collection of all this learning into the ‘‘ Bible Treas- 
ury,” as the supplement is called, is a pany recognition of the 
work done by our society and others. 

While speaking of books let me mention ‘‘ Recent Researches in 
Bible Lands,” edited by Prof. Hilprecht, and published at the office 
of the Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. Excellent accounts are 
given of work in Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Assyria, and 
places named in Acts. By some oversight the only work in Pales- 
tine of which mention is made is that at Tell Hesy, whereas in 
Assyria all that has been done for many years is sketched. This 
does not diminish the value of the rest of the book, of which the 
Arabian chapter is the most novel and stimulating. Dr. Glaser 
has made a noble beginning. We shall have more of that section. 
What have the wise Midianites who counselled Moses left behind 
them? Is the early portion of Genesis such wisdom as the Egyptians 
had, or is it not rather of the Arabian type? 

From the new Bible series to the book of Prof. Hilprecht and his 
collaborators is an easy step, and now let me go to the Zxfosi- 
tory Times, a Scotch periodical which undertakes to keep its 
readers informed on Biblical subjects. It speaks thus in its edito- 
rial pages :— 

‘*The romance of Palestine exploration is like the romance of 
foreign missions.” 


After referring to an account of Prof. Porter of Beyrout, of a 
recent visit to the work at Jerusalem, the editor continues, at some 
length, saying in part :— 


‘¢ But then the discoveries? Yes, if there were discoveries. Reap 
the reports and see. The Palestine explorer is surely a man of 
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faith no less than the foreign missionary. And it sometimes seems 
as if, like the foreign missionary, his faith must be sorest tried in 
the writing of his reports. That he 4as to write them, write them 
every quarter, write them fully, even elaborately, to the length of 
many pages of the Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
not a discovery to speak of! Well, scarcely ever a discovery. 
There is one this quarter, perhaps. Dr. Bliss describes it fully.” 


After giving some account of the discovery of the stairs in the 
Tyropocon, the editor ends by saying :— 


‘* That is the discovery. It isnot much, you say. No, itis not 
much, if you have been looking for the covered colonnade which 
Solomon made to take him to the temple on the Sabbath, or even, 
as Prof. Hull seems bold enough to do, for the sacred vessels of the 
temple itself. It is not much. Andeven though the committee is 
ready to remind us of ‘the stairs that go down from the city of 
David,’ where Shallun, the son of Colhozeh (Neh. iii. 15) repaired 
the fountain-gate, they do not suggest that these are the stairs, 
they only suggest that ‘ possibly they may be on the same site.’ So 
Palestine exploration, like foreign missions, can never live on ro- 
mance. But, being still pursued, as at first it was undertaken, in 
the single-eyed service of the truth, it will still find willing sup- 
porters.” 


This is a new way of looking at our work. It comes of igno- 
rance. Colonnade! The editor should, know that the present work 


is much farther down the valley than the palace or any connected 
structure could have been. At present the thoroughness of the 
work requires a large expenditure of labor near Siloam, the rest of 
the valley will come later. I have never met with such impatience 
from any one who understood what we are about, and I regret that 
the Expository Times should not consider more carefully what it 
says. This is first a scientific work, yet romance is not wholly lack- 
ing. 

he inquiries are frequently made for the American community in 
Jerusalem, helpful in the past to many travelers, I will quote a few 
lines from the report made by Consul Wallace to the State De- 
partment :— 


‘¢ From the consular records, it appears that there are 530 citizens 
of the United States residing in Palestine. Of this number, 438 
are Jews, who are only nominally Americans, having lived in the 
United States just long enough to obtain citizens’ papers and pass- 
ports. The majority of these emigrated from Russia to the United 
States and thence to Palestine. Of the other ninety-two American 
citizens, nearly all have come here because yf peculiar religious 
views, and among them may be found all possible shades of Chris- 
tian beliefs. The one idea which seems to possess all, to a greater 
or lesser degree, is that of the second advent of the Lord. This is 
by all considered to be an event soon to take place in Jerusalem. 
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Some of them, during the period of waiting, are suffering for the 
necessaries of life, but are content to endure privation in the hope 
of being present and witnessing the Lord’s coming. The Spof- 
fordite colony, or ‘overcomers’ as they call themselves, have re- 
cently been increased by an addition of 117 Swedish Americans, 
mostly from Chicago. a how many of these are citizens of the 
United States, the consulate is not informed, because of their refusal 


to register. The leader, Mrs. Spofford, lays claim to prophetic 
powers and, claiming to be under the direct protection of the 
Almighty, is averse to having any human power interfere. As they 
are a peaceable and law-abiding community, or have been for some 
years, the consulate has not been called upon in this regard.” 


The following contributions have been gratefully received and for- 


warded since last report : 


Thomas Bakewell 
W. D. Baldwin 
Rev. J. C. Ball 


Miss R. H. Barrow. ... . 
Rev. S. C, Bartlett, D. D.. . 
Prof, G. A, Barton, Ph.D. . 
Prof. A. S, Bickmore, Ph. D. . 


Rev. D. W, Bigelow 


Rev. T. C. Belheimer, D. D. . 
Mrs. Jefferson Borden. . . . 


Chas. F. Carrier 
Prof. W. W. Davies, D. D. . 
Rev. D. S. Dodge 


Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D.. . 


Rev. J. L. Ewell 
D. J. Gibbs, Jr 


MRS. M. T. GODDARD . . 


E, K. Green. . 
Miss E. S. Hawley 


Rev. E., Herbruck Ph.D. . . 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Daniel Holmes 

Mrs. J. W. James 

Rev. J. R. Jewett 

Prof. G. T. Little 

Rev. S.C. Logan, D. D.. . . 
Miss R. S. Lowrey 

Rev. James Morrow, D. D,. . 
Rev. S, C. Murray 

Rev. J.C. Nevin, D.D. . . . 
H. E. Pierrepont 

W. B. Ridges 


Samuel Small 

Eben Sugden 

George Vaux. . 

Wells College. 

Western Theol.Seminary. . . 
Mrs, E. A. Williams 

Mrs. N. L. Zabriske 


THEODORE F. Waricurt, 


Hon. Secretary for the U. S. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscription to the Egypt Exploration 
from Feb. 20th to March 2oth is gratefully acknowledged : 


Prof. Albert Bickmore, Ph. D. . $10.00 
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From Feb. 20th to March 2oth, I have received very thankfully 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Century Association... . . $5.00 Osterhout Public Library. . . $5.00 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 5.co Pratt Institute. ....... 5.00 
Northampton Public Library. . 5.00 


That independent thinker as well as superb excavator, Prof. 
Petrie, writes: ‘*I am very sorry to hear of differences in the or- 
ganization question. I really do not see what a Committee is 
wanted for in America. Nor for the matter of that do I see much 
use in a Committee in London either. The Egyptian Research 
Account works well enough with just a treasurer, a secretary, and 
auditor.” Despairing of the indifference of the Boston Committee 
to any adjustment of matters, and of the procrastination of the Lon- 
don Committee, I am about to ask our London Committee face to 
face, what it wants or expects us American subscribers to do? Per- 
haps I can remove the misunderstandings between that body and our 
subscribers. Meanwhile, individual members of the Committee 
continue to write their belief that our approval is essential, and Sir 
John Fowler declares (Feb. 14) ‘that not a single member of the 
London Committee would wish any more than I should myself 
that any arrangement should be made in America which had not 
Dr. Winslow’s approval.” Because the existing ‘* Boston Commit- 
tee” was appointed under a grave misapprehension of matters and 
has not our approval, and its continuance without any adjustment, 
is rendingthe Fund, I am led to repeat my words in February: 
‘*T cannot conceive how any true American would wish to serve 
on an English-appointed Committee for subscribers in the United 
States, without the approval of American subscribers.” 

I cabled to London: ‘If your Committee cannot decide, let 
American subscribers decide.” I shall orally repeat this if necessary. 
My recent letter to the Committee, on behalf of American subscrib- 
ers, has been referred (back) to Mr. Loring, to whom many of the 
letters to the London Committee have also been referred. I think, 
therefore, a personal interview may prove more decisive. From all 
over the Society there continues to come the same demand that our 
approval is sine gua non. From Japan to-day comes an earnest voice 
for independence of the English Committee. Personal ambition is 
at the root of all this trouble, and keeps it alive. 


Ws. C. WinsLow. 
525 Beacon St., Boston, March 20, 1897. 
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Under date of February 16, Prof. Petrie writes from Beba, in 
Upper Egypt: ‘** Regarding the Egyptian Research Account there 
is plenty to do ifthe money comes in. Mr. Quibell is now working 
a very important site, which will, I hope, clear up much of the 
relation of the Old Kingdom Egyptians to others.” Of his per- 
sonal site he remarks: ‘*So far I have found some fine statues, in- 
scribed coffins, and funeral furniture of the Vth dynasty; and pre- 
served dozens of skeletons of that age for future study. The cost 
of the excavations has been a mere trifle; finding a good site was 
everything, and I inspected every yard for ninety miles of country 
before fixing here.” 

I bespeak once more support for Dr. Petrie. His economy, skill, 
success, are proverbial. But five dollars secures the volume. 


Wo. C. Wins.Low. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, March 20, 1897. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Pror. C. H. CorRniLt. 


Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill holds the chair of Old Testament 
history during the past ten years in the venerable University of 
Konigsberg. He is well known as the author of an ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion tothe Literature of the Old Testament,” and is the editor of 
Jeremiah in Prof. Haupt’s “ Polychrome Bible.” Prof. Cornill has 
devoted his life to the investigation of the evolution of the Israelitic 
and Christian faiths, and is one of the exponents of the ‘* Higher 
Criticism,” along with Wellhausen, Kuenen, Duhm, Stade, and 
others. This book grew out of a course of lectures delivered at the 
Freir Deutsche Hochstift at{F rankfort-on-the-Main, and is an attempt 
in the light of our present knowledge, to render clear the course of 
evolution of the Israelitish religion, and summarizes the higher 
criticism on the subject. 

(Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co., 324 Dearborn St. 12mo. 
pp- 194. Paper, 25 cents.) 


The Petrie Papyri. Wieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurob 
(principally of the Middle Kingdom), edited by F. LI. Griffith, 
M.A.,F.S.A. With forty autotype plates (Kahun, plates 
i.-xxxvii.; Gurob, plates xxxviii.-xl.). Royal 4to. These papyri 
have been pieced together and selected from a vast quantity of 
fragments discovered by Prof. Flinders Petrie in his excavations 
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near [llahun during the seasons 1888-’90. Those from Kahun form 
an absolutely unique collection, comprising a great variety of doc- 
uments ; among them are several bearing dates in the reigns of the 
last Kings of the XIIth dynasty and the first of the XIIIth, and the 
age of many others can be definitely fixed. The work is in an 
advanced state, and it is hoped that the publication will be com- 
pleted by December, 1897. For the convenience of students and 
others desiring early copies, the sections will be issued separately 
to subscribers as soon as ready. (N. B.—None of the parts will be 
sold separately.) Part I. contains the literary, medical and arith- 
metical texts of the Middle Kingdom from Kahun, on eight auto- 
type plates, with transcriptions into hieroglyphs, translations, and 
brief commentary. The remaining sections will comprise the legal 
documents, accounts, journals, model letters and original letters 
from Kahun, and the New Kingdom papyri from Gurob. Intro- 
duction and index verborum will form the last part. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


At a recent meeting, Prof. Petrie refused to disclose the scene of 
his next excavations, but it will be in a hitherto untouched region 
and connected with the period of the Libyan invasion that took 
place 3000 years before the Christian era. 


The Open Court for March contains ‘‘ Prof. Tiele on Christianity 
and Buddhism;” ‘*Mazdaism. The Religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians,” by Dr. Paul Carus; ‘* The Ordeal of Cannon Fire,” by Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald; ‘*The Religion of our Ancestors—Norse My- 
thology,” by Dr. Paul Carus. 


Messrs. Gulab Singh Paras Pershad, bankers of Merrut, N. W. 
P., India, are about to publish a monthly magazine in English, de- 
voted to the cause of Jainism, in which they promise to prove that 
Jainism ‘‘is the true and the first religion in the face of the world.” 
Rate of subscription, with postage, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. XIX, 
part I, containing ‘‘ Pre-Mosaic Palestine,” by Joseph Offord; 
‘* Two Unknown Hebrew Versions of the Tobit Legend” (con- 
cluded), by Dr. M. Gaster; ‘‘ More Fragments of the Palestinian 
Syriac Version of the Holy Scriptures” (concluded), by Rev. G. 
Margoliouth. 
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The Oxford press has recently issued ** Ecclesiasticus. The Orig- 
inal Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus (XXXIX. to XLIX.11.) 
Together with the early versions and an English Translation fol- 
lowed by the Annotation from Ben Sira in Rabbinical Literature. 
Edited by A. E. Cowley and Ad. Neubauer.” 

Luzac’s Oriental List referring to this book says: ‘* This ethical 
composition, which was written in Hebrew by Jesus, son of Sei- 
rach, at Jerusalem in the period between 200 and 170 B. C., was 
translated into Greek by his grandson about 130 B. C., whose ver- 
sion is reproduced in the various editions of the Apocrypha. The 
work has also come down to us in early Syriac and Latin versions, 
while passages are quoted from it in both the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds, in the Midrashim and in various later Hebrew 
writings. There is indisputable evidence of the existence of the 
work in its original Hebrew form towards the beginning of the 
tenth century, but the quotations from it found in the works of later 
writers were probably made from memory or based on oral tradi- 
tion; in fact, for many centuries the book has in its Hebrew form 
been lost. The Bodleian Library, however, has recently acquired 
nine leaves of a MS. containing part of the original Hebrew text, 
and these form a continuation of the single leaf published last year 
by M. Schechter, the ten leaves thus recovered containing chapter 
XXXIX, 15 to chapter XLIX, 11 of the book. The MS., which is 
written on oriental paper in unpointed Hebrew characters, does not 
date from a period earlier than the end of the eleventh century ; 
certain portions of it are furnished with marginal notes giving va- 
rient readings from one, or possibly two, other copies; while from 
the occurrence of two Persian glosses it may be inferred that it was 
written in Bagdad or Persia. Mr. Cowley and Dr. Neubauer have 
printed the Hebrew text of the MS. together with the Syriac ver- 
sion according to Lagarde’s edition, and Dr. Sweete’s edition of the 
Greek. For purposes of comparison they have also printed the old 
Latin version (Lagarde’s edition of the Codex Amiantinus), and 
have made a collection of the passages that have been preserved in 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Of great value are the contri- 
butions of Prof. Driver, who has compiled a glossary of the words 
which are not found or are of rare occurrence in the Old Testament, 
and has added a note on the orthographical peculiarities of the MS. 
The ‘‘ find” is an important one, as the MS. is written in classical, 
not Rabbinical Hebrew, and linguistically stands on a higher level 
than the books of Chronicles, Ecclesiastes, and the Hebrew por- 
tions of Daniel. It finally disposes of the theory that the book was 
originally composed in metre, and although the text is in places 
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corrupt, it clears up many passages which had been misunderstood 
by the Greek translator. We may add that a complete set of collo- 
type facsimilies of the nine leaves of the MS. at Oxford is pub- 
lished separately. 


Dr. Dérpfeld, in one of his recent lectures in this country, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the latest archeological explorations in 
Greece, richly rewarded as they have been, instead of exhausting 
the field, have, as yet, barely made a beginning in the work of 
bringing to light what Greece has to offer in the way of archeolog- 
ical information. So far as the classical period of Greece is con- 
cerned, Delphi, Olympia, and the cities of Asia Minor have still 
much to show, but the greatest discoveries are probably to be made 
in the ruins of the prehistoric period, at Mycene, Argos, Medea, 
Ochomenos, and other places. The remains of ancient Argos, 
which, according to the legend, was built by seven one-eyed giants 
from Asia, have hardly been touched, and, after the discovery of the 
body of Agamemnon amid the ashes of his palace at Mycena, it 
would be hard to say that the bones of Jason, if not indeed, the 
talking prow of the Argo, may not be exhumed in the more ancient 
city, which, even in historical times, showed the tomb of Ariadne. 
It seems to be settled that the inhabitants of Argolis at the Homeric 
period were ignorant of the use of writing, thus confirming the an- 
cient tradition, that the poems of Homer were not written, but 
handed down by verbal repetition for many generations before they 
were committed to writing; and everything that can be learned 
about the people who have for three thousand years been regarded 
as demigods and heroes is doubly interesting, not only as an addi- 
tion to the legends which have made Jason and Medea, Orpheus, 
fEsculapius, Theseus, Castor and Pollux, Admetus and Atalanta, 
and the other Argonauts, nearly as familiar to us as they were to 
the Roman youths two thousand years ago, and to the Greeks a 
thousand years earlier still, but as a contribution to the early history 
of the human race. 


The first part of ‘* Egyptian Documents in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin,” has just been issued by the Administration of the Museum, 
and has been autographed, partly after tracings and partly from 
photos, by Professor Ludwig Abel of Erlangen. It contains four- 
teen documents written in the Arabic characters and language on 
papyrus, parchment and paper, most of which have been discov- 
ered at the Fayum. Ten of them are dated and cover the period 
from 143-406 H., 7. ¢., from 761-1015 A. D. The author has added 
a transcript into the common Arabic writing. 
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At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Rassam read a 
paper on “‘ The Topography, Races, Religions, Languages, and 
Customs of Biblical Lands. Mr. Rassam is a Chaldean by birth, 
and is a distinguished explorer, and is the discoverer of the many 
inscriptions and Assyrian and Babylonian monuments in the British 
Museum, which bear his name. 

Until he resigned his Consulship at Mosul, Mr. Rassam resided, 
as his family had done for generations past, in that land, and no 
one is more conversant with its manners and customs, or is better 
acquainted with those mounds, containing many a buried city, 
which are scattered over the surface of the land. Mr. Rassam be- 
gan by tracing the history of its inhabitants down to the present 
day, the natives and other traditions and customs existent, and the 
later written records, and remarked that of all known Eastern 
nationalities mentio.ed in the Bible, the Persians alone hold their 
own. He then sketched the history of Syria, tracing in like man- 
ner the races that had inhabited it down to the present time, doing 
the same in the case of Arabia, Egypt and elsewhere, touching also 
on the leading customs. 





The contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arche- 


ology, Vol. XVIII, part 8, are as follows: ‘* The Period of the 
Judges,” Prof. Flinders Petrie; ‘*Assyriological Gleanings,” T. G. 
Pinches ; ‘* Two Unknown Hebrew Versions of the Tobit Legend,” 
Rev. Dr. Gaster; ‘*A Stele of the XIIIth Dynasty,” W. E. Crum; 
‘¢ More Fragments of the Palestinean Syriac Version of the Holy 
Scriptures,” Rev. G. Margoliouth. 


The recent excavations made by the trustees of the British 
Museum in Cyprus give an acquaintance with what was the 
site of Curium, which was built on the summit of a rocky elevation 
‘* some 300 feet above the sea, and almost inaccessible on three 
sides.” The special feature has been the discovery of a necropolis 
dating from what is called the Mycenean period. In the Mycenean 
tombs were found primitive races of the pre-Phenician time. But 
other and more valuable objects have been discovered, as a sard 
scarab bearing the name of Khonsu—which would make its date 
somewhere between the years 660 and 527 B. C.; also, there was a 
Phenician cylinder, the date of which cannot be earlier than 600 B. 
C. The choicest object was a steatite scaraboid of masterly execu- 
tion. Finger rings, ear rings, bronze bracelets, plated with gold, a 
necklace of delicate workmanship, have also come to light. Some 
of the vases are believed to be of Grecian make. 
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Lemcke & Buechner, of New York, will receive orders for 
‘¢ Semitic Studies,” a book to be published in memory of Rev. Dr. 
Alex. Kohut. Over forty eminent Orientalists from Europe and 
America—all specialists in their branch of research, will have been 
gathered to honor the memory of a fellow worker, and to lay an 
offering of scholarly esteem on the tomb of a man who has sacri- 
ficed his life for science and has so richly contributed to Jewish 
literature, Semitic lexicography and the study of comparative 
religions. 

Among the articles contributed, we notice—‘‘On Ancient Prayer,” 
by Max Miiller; ‘** The Book of Psalms, its origin, and its relation 
to Zoroastrianism,” by Prof. T. K. Cheyne; ‘* Quotations from the 
Bible in the Qoran and Tradition,” by Prof. M. J. de Geje; 
‘¢ The Diction of Genesis,” by Prof. W. H. Green; ‘* An Analysis 
of Psalms LXXXIV and CI,” by Rev. Dr. M. Jastrow. The vol- 
ume will be a large octavo, over 600 pages, and will be sold at 


$5.00. 


Cornell University, which for some years has had the finest 
archeological museum of any American University, has just added 
to it a collection of rare specimens of ancient Greek pottery, show- 
ing the development of the art from the beginnings about 1500 B.C. 
to its perfection about 450 B.C. They were purchased for the 
University by Prof. B. I. Wheeler while in charge of the American 
School at Athens last year. <A collection of ancient Greek coins, 
bought from the same appropriation, has not yet been catalogued. 


At a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, a letter was 
read from M. Glauker, Director of Antiquities in Tunis, reporting 
the discovery at Susa of a well preserved mosaic, the central figure 
in which is believed to be Virgil. Dressed in a white toga with 
blue border, he has on his knees an open papyrus containing the 
eighth line of the first book of AZneid. The Muse of History and 
the Muse of Tragedy, standing on each side, are listening. The 
central figure, beardless and with short hair, agrees with ancient 
miniatures of Virgil, the only portraits hitherto known. 





Contents of Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
vol. XIX, part II. The Book of the Dead, Ch. cxxix, cxxx, by Sir 
Le Page Renout; Assyriological Notes, No, 11, by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce; the Stela of Dua-er-neheh, by Miss M. Murray; Assyriolog- 
ical Notes, by Prof. Dr. Hommel; The Rollin Papyri and their 
Baking Calculations, I., by Prof. Dr. Eisenlohr. 
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A paper on the origin of Babylonian cuneiform signs from the 
pen of Prof. Delitzsch, which was published last year, in the trans- 
actions of a German society, has just been reissued in the form of 
a book, entitled, ‘* The Origin of the Oldest System of Writing, or, 
the Genesis of the Cuneiform Script.” In it the learned author 
arrives at the following conclusions :—(a@) The cuneiform script has 
arisen from picture-signs of rather rough and primitive forms. (6) 
Besides these pictures we have to assume the existence, in the 
earliest times, of a series of ‘‘ original signs,” or ‘* motives of signs,” 
partly developed on a mathematical basis, among which the well- 
known expression for gunu is especially noteworthy. The number 
of both the ‘* pictures” and the ‘‘ original motives,” appears not to 
exceed forty-five. (c) All the other cuneiform signs or groups of 
signs, may on this supposition be explained as combinations from 
those forty-five elements, a few only being merely alterations from 
the respective original signs. This new system which the author 
seeks to substantiate by quotations from some of the latest finds ob- 
tained at Niffer by the members of the American Expedition, as 
well as from the lists and vocabularies made by the Assyrians them- 
selves, though it does not appear to be convincing at first sight, is 
ingenious, and the author is to be congratulated on his courageous 
attempt to clear up some of the more difficult problems with which 
the oldest history of Mesopotamia is so closely connected. An 
attempt at an explanation of the Pheenician alphabet is also appen- 
ded. Luzac & Co. will supply this work at 11s. 6d. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, the secretary, 
Mr. J. B. Sowerby, showed stems of the Egyptian papyrus, from 
the plant growing in the Victoria water lily tank at the gardens, 
which has this year attained extraordinary dimensions, forming a 
clump seven feet in diameter, with stems fourteen feet long and two 
and a quarter inches at the base. From the white pith of which 
the stems are composed the ancient Egyptians made a paper remark- 
able for its durability—simply slicing the pith up into flat strips and 
laying them side by side until a sufficient length was obtained. 
Under pressure the pieces adhered together, forming a perfectly 
smooth, even sheet, which could be written upon and rolled up 
without further preparation. He compared paper made in this 
way, from plants grown in the gardens, witha fragment taken from 
an Egyptian tomb, and, according to Dr. Birch, at least three 
thousand years old. The only difference between the two was the 
darker color of the older specimen. Major Cotton said the plant, 
though once abundant, was now extinct in lower Egypt. 

Permission to excavate the site of old Corinth, between the 
Acrocorinthus and the modern city, has been granted to the Ameri- 
can School at Athens by the Greek Government. 
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In a recent issue of the London Times some interesting matters 
are stated regarding the work in Phila. The island is being cleared 
of débris to permit a more careful examination of the anciert mon- 
uments, and it has been discovered that the foundations of the main 
Temple of Isis are laid upon the granite rock, being in some places 
over twenty-one feet in depth, and the temple has nearly as much 
masonry below ground as above. The southeastern colonnade has 
also its foundations upon the granite, and so far as excavated they 
are curious if not unique in design. They consist of parallel cross 
walls some meters high, but varying according to the slope of the 
rock surface, with large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their 
tops, and the pillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the 
slabs. The nilo-metre is marked in three characters—Demotic, 
Coptic, and another much older, probably Hieratic, of which a 
cepy has been sent to Berlin for decipherment. <A stela was found 
bearing a trilingual inscription in hieroglyph. No traces have been 
discovered of any buildings anterior to the Ptolemaic periods. M. 
De Morgan, director-general of the antiquities department, is en- 
gaged upon repairing the great Hall of Columns at Karnak. 


Over four hundred diamonds are ease to have been recovered 
at Babylon. Many are uncut, but most are polished on one or two 
sides. 


The forthcoming double number of Prof. Bezold’s * Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie,” will contain, among others, contributions from 
Dr. Hacksprée of Paris, on the Ethiopic version of the New Testa- 
ment, and a remarkable paper, by Prof. George Hoffmann of Kiel, 
containing a new interpretation of the two Nerab inscriptions, and 
the building inscription of Barrekab, as well as a series of impor- 
tant paragraphs concerning ‘* New and Ancient Deities.” 


Prof, Briinnow has recently issued a work supplementary to his 
‘* Classified List” of cuneiform ideographs, which since its publi- 
cation has been indispensable to all students of cuneiform. During 
the last seven years much fresh material has.been brought to light, 
and the classification of this new matter on the plan adopted in the 
previous volume will confer a boon on all those who labor in the 
field of Assyriological research. 


E. Alker, in his Die Vortrojanische Aigyptische Chronologie in 
Einklang mit der Biblischen, attempts to wseneiit the Biblical with 
the Egyptian chronology. Asa sample of his system we may state 
that he abolishes the XIIIth dynasty and makes the Vth contempo- 
rary with the XIIth. 


The Homivetic Review for March contains ** Palestine of the Time 
of Abraham, as seen in the Light of Archeology,” by Prof. Sayce ; 
Prof. McCurdy, of Toronto University, continues his ‘“‘ Light on 
Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries,” by illustrating from 
Archeology ‘* The Decline of Syria.” 
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Vice-President for Canada. 
Srr J. Writ1am Dawson, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., ere. 


Vice-President for Australia. 
JOSIAH MULLENS, Esq. 


Vice-President for Switzerland. 
M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 


Vice-President for France. 
Pror. GastoN Maspero, D.C.L., etc., Paris. Collége de France. Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. 


Vice-President tor Germany. 
Pror. ADOLF ERMAN, Ph.D. University of Berlin. 


Honorary Treasurer. 
HERBERT A. GRUEBER, Esq., F.S.A., the British Museum, London, W. C. 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
The Rev. WiLuiiaM C. WINSLOW, D.D., 525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Honorary Treasurer, 
GARDINER M. LANE, B.A., 44 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary 
Miss EmiLy PaTERSON, 37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C., England. 


Secretary for the United States. 
Mrs. Marir N. Buckman, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Officers in Charge of Explorations. 


EpovuarD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D., D.C.L. 
Pror. Petriz, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Superintendent of Archeological Survey. 
F. LL. Grirrirn, M.A., F.S.A. 


Editor of Hieroglyphic Documents. 
EpovuarD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Editor of Demotic Documents. 
Pror. E. REVILLOUT, Museum of the Lonvre, Paris. 


Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
37 GREAT RUSSELL St., LONDON, W. C., aNpD 59 TEMPLE St., Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 


Executive Committee for America. 
ProrF. JOHN C. Gray, LL. D. 
Hon. CHartes L. HUTCHINSON. 

GARDINER M. LANs, B.A. 

CHARLES G. LORING, M.A. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, L.H.D., D.C.L. 
SaraH W. WHITMAN. 
REV. WiLu1aM C. WInsLow, Ph.D., D.C.L., L.L.D. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, L.L. D. (who was its first President). It was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate thé international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries, 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :-— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archzological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;” and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 

II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 

II. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 

1V. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 

Y. Tanis (Zo2n). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. ; 

XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


XI. Deir el Bahari. Part I. Royal Edition. Twenty-four plates, three of 
them colored. 

Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 

Survey Volume LY. El Bersheh. Part II. 

Survey Volume Y. Beni Haran. Part III. Ten colored plates. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine mapsjin colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. Invalu- 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 


II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


III, Archeological Report (1892-3). 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). 
VY. Archeological Report (1894-5). 

VI. Archeological Report (1895-6). 
VII. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


bg@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
Price, 88 cents. 
Price, 75 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS. 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


be Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Eaypr EXPLORATION 


Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 
M. Lane, B.A., Honarary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Gardiner 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 
Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 
Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 


D. D., Cedar 


A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafilin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Danvers, 
Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Clarence M. Hyde, Esq., 206 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 
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Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
llth St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. 8S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Ill. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon. Chas. H. 8. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 

Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 


D. D., New 


Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
N, Y. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 
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Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
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SECRETARY FOR U. 8. A. 


Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, Office of the E. E. Fund, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


a@-Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
pone teeny or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 


serv 


ces for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MORRISON, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M, A. 


Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQuaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai) ; Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora- 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


oe 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in sztu one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. q 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY Sik CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins. of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of conkiderable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

8. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. Tur ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other. 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Frve Hunprep Square MixEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulin, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY PROF. E. Hutt, F. R. S., is pub 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and afford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfidy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘* Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. SusscrrBers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS, H. 8S. DAVIS. 


This is not only the mdst ancient and most important of the religious texts which have 
come down to the present day, butitis the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its 
prayers and hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, 
and is illustrated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre 
Papyrus, in fac-simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 
Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Il.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Dead. . 
{11.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 


Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, °°" **cc°Scciora Strect, Strand, LONDON, W. c. 
chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


THE KORAN. igs 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for 
the English reader that has yet been made. he text has been closely followed, and it is 
accompanied with a very full commentary drawn ee. from Arabic sources. 

Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the “ Word of 
the Lord ” by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a proportion of the human race, havin 
materially influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The seconc 
volume a contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold 
separately. 





A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 


The American Historical Register 
And Monthly Gazette of the Historical, Military, and Patriotic-Hereditary 
Societies of the United States of America. 


DEVOTED TO 


HISTORY, GENEALOGY, BIOGRAPHY, ARCHZOLOGY, 


And the interests of all the leading AMERICAN SOCIETIES whose objects 
relate to these and kindred subjects. 


$2.50 A YEAR. ILLUSTRATED. 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Volume V. begins with December, 1896, Published monthly by 


THE REGISTER COMPANY, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland. 
Amelia B, Edwards, Ph. D., L.H.D., LL.D. 





Gov. Edward Winslow 
The Diplomatist of Plymouth Colony. 


By WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, Litt D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


A review of his part and place among 
the Pilgrim Leaders, Full-page por- 
traits of Govs. Edward and Josiah Wins- 
low, with coat of arms and fac-simile 
autographs. Portrait of Edward Wins- 
low, the only authentic likeness of the 
Mayflower company. Just published. 


«* The Queen of Egyptology.”’ 
Full-page portrait. 


Each of the above Brochures Ten 
Cents. Address the 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW, 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





